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A FAMILY PORTRAIT BY DEGAS 


HE small group of family portraits, 

painted by Degas in Italy during the 

early years of his career, has recently 
been enlarged by the discovery of a double 
portrait, first shown at the Venice Biennial 
Exhibition in 1926. The painting later 
came to America and was purchased by 
Mrs. L. L. Coburn for her splendid collec- 
tion of Impressionist pictures and is now on 
loan in Gallery 45 (illustrated on the cover). 
Degas (whose family name was De Gas), 
though born in Paris, came from a family 
who since the French Revolution had lived 
in Naples where his grandfather had 
founded a bank and married an Italian. 
He was related to the Belelli family in 
Florence and to the Montecesi-Cicerale 
family in Naples, and on his visits to Italy 
it was the custom of the young artist to 
paint the more interesting members of 
these families, singly or in groups. The 
large Belelli portrait, now in the Louvre, 
grew out of numerous studies made during 
his Italian years of 1857-58 when he was 
only twenty-five. 

At this period Degas’ sympathies were 
entirely with the Classic tradition in paint- 
ing and he copied Mantegna and Poussin 
and followed Ingres implicitly when he 
advised the student to “draw lines, many 
lines, both from nature and from memory.” 
Degas even attempted to design large 
academic historical pieces in the manner of 
the day and exhibited at the Salons some 
of these eclectic canvases which, though 
low in color and thinly painted, already 
show an astonishing command of draughts- 
manship. The portraits of these years are 
more important, for in them Degas prac- 
tises more successfully the precepts of 
French Classicism. Mrs. Coburn’s por- 
trait which portrays one of the Belelli 
daughters and her uncle, probably a 
member of the Cicerale family, follows to 
a degree Ingres’ rule that “color is nothing; 
drawing is everything.” 

The color scheme is very modest; tan and 
brown sometimes warming to red brown, 
being slightly contrasted with yellow green 
and straw yellow. The important areas of 


the painting, the girl’s dress and her uncle’s 
suit, are black, while notes of white and 
gray appear throughout the composition. 
The draughtsmanship is stressed in such 
portions as the contours of the man’s head 
and form and in the sharply cut silhouette 
of the girl. Characteristic of Ingres’ tradi- 
tion is the sense of volume in the modeling 
of the heads and figures and in the render- 
ing of space within the picture which is 
accomplished through Degas’ beautifully 
managed scale of values. 

Some of the classic reticence, which 
Ingres was always preaching and was able 
to overcome advantageously in his own 
work, pervades this portrait. The painter 
has looked at his sitters with a detachment 
that borders on the abstract. In Degas’ 
later work this tendency becomes so ex- 
aggerated that almost all traces of human- 
ity leave him. Here, familiarity with his 
subjects makes him express a_ certain 
sympathy; though the girl look. out of the 
canvas with the deep reserved glance of 
childhood, the expression of the uncle is 
tolerant and half-amused. Technically the 
portrait expresses Degas’ theory which 
forbade the use of a heavy impasto, out of 
which an artist like Manet, for example, 
was able to achieve his most vital ex- 
pression. Aside from the heads which are 
built up in pigment, the other portions are 
thinly glazed. 

Though Mrs. Coburn’s portrait illus- 
trates these traditional elements in Degas 
it also points forward to his later alliance 
with the Impressionists. The new elements 
are marked when one compares the paint- 
ing with the Louvre group portrait— 
painted some ten or twelve years earlier— 
and must have been apparent to all those 
who saw the two pictures hanging side by 
side in Venice in 1926. The Louvre portrait 
is undeniably the masterpiece of Degas’ 
earliest period; it is a carefully considered 
piece of design, painted with great tact and 
distinction. In the later portrait, Degas 
has begun to study the effects of light in 
relation to his design; the light that falls in 
Mrs. Coburn’s painting is not the thin, 
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even illumination of the Belelli group, but a 
radiance that touches the upper left-hand 
corner of the canvas into life and is cast on 
the wall behind the girl’s figure. The con- 
scious, detailed brush-work of the earlier 
painting has given way to a looser and 
more summary handling. The second work 
has the quick simplicity of a sketch, and 
already Degas was beginning to stress the 
informal angle of composition which was to 
become an obsession in his later work. The 
classic placing of figures precisely in the 
center of the rectangle and directly in front 
of the line of vision has not been followed; 
the sloping table with its scattered books 
would have horrified Ingres as would have 
too, the seemingly casual arrangement of fig- 
ures. The whole composition has a “snap- 
shot” effect; the uncle was reading his 
newspaper and smoking his cigar, while his 
niece looked over his 
shoulder. Suddenly 
the painter cried, 
“look this way” and 
they obeyed. Already 
we can see how much 
Degas enjoyed diff- 
cult bits of drawing. 
The arrangement of 
light throws the right 
side of the man’s face 
and the fingers of his 
hand into shadow, 
and he delighted in 
the problem of how 
to define these details 
without disturbing 
the values. 

It was about this 
time that the artist 
painted his first thea- 
tre picture, “Mlle. 
Fiocre dans le Ballet 
de La Source,’ at pres- 
ent in the Brooklyn 
Museum. From now 
on Degas’ whole vi- 
sion was taken up 


““FEMME AU BAIN.” 


IN THE POTTER PALMER COLLECTION 


with his inimitable ballet-dancers, café- 
singers and washerwomen. From the Im- 
pressionists, with whom he exhibited in 
the famous controversial shows of 1874- 
86, he learned a new enlargement of color 
which found its highest expression in pas- 
tel where all his powers of brilliant design 
appear heightened. The discovery of Jap- 
anese art, through the color-print, was 
the other great influence in his work. 
In such pastels as ““Femme au Bain” 
and “Ballet Girls” in the Potter Palmer 
Collection (Gallery 26), we find an artist 
who has completely absorbed the vitality 
of Sharaku and Harunobu, using their 
principles of asymmetrical balance to found 
a type of design new to western art. Degas’ 
peculiar genius permitted this fusion with- 
out the pictorial sacrifices which a painter 
like Whistler was often forced to make. 
It is in his later pen- 
cil drawings, etch- 
ings, dry-points, and 
occasional monotypes 
that the artist’s clear- 
est statement is to be 
found. Thislaterwork 
is entirely at variance 
with his early paint- 
ing; only the slender- 
est thread connects 
the great pastels of 
the ballet-dancers— 
designs of interlock- 
ing triangles and par- 
allelograms of irides- 
cent green and orange 
and rose-—with the 
sober Classicism of a 


portrait like Mrs. 
Coburn’s. But it is 
distances like these 


that a great artist 
must travel before he 
can realize the com- 
plete statement of his 
art. DaniEL CATTON 


PASTEL BY DEGAS 
Ricu 
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SOME AMERICAN COVERLETS 


HE weaving of coverlets is a craft 

I that grew up in response to a prac- 

tical need. The women of the Ameri- 
can Colonies did not have the silks and 
damasks that English women used to 
decorate their four-poster beds, so they set 
themselves to weave coverlets out of what 
material they could command, tinting the 
wool and flax with cochineal, madder, 
Brazil wood, turmeric wood, indigo, peach- 
leaves, and various other barks, roots, gums 
and blossoms. The colors most used were 
blue or red with white, but we often find 
examples in green, pink, yellow or saffron. 
The hand-woven coverlet was made with a 
foundation of cotton or linen, “overshot” 
with wool. It was woven in two or more 
strips and seamed together to make a full- 
size piece of two yards or more. The types 
of weave, double, overshot and “summer 
and winter” are technical variations of 
interest to the expert. 

The designs the eighteenth century 
women used were sometimes of their own 
making, or “drafts” passed from neighbor 
to neighbor. Such patterns traveled from 
hand to hand all over the country, so that 


AMERICAN COVERLET, DATED 1838. 
THE GUNSAULUS COLLECTION 


AMERICAN COVERLET, DATED 1834. 
THE GUNSAULUS COLLECTION 


coverlets from various parts of the colonies 
present a good deal of uniformity. In the 
late eighteenth century and until the Civil 
War, when weaving fell into discard in 
most parts of America, itinerant weavers 
traveled from farmstead to farmstead 
carrying their looms with them, and did a 
year’s weaving for the women, who had 
prepared flax and wool for their coming. 
There is an interesting draft book extant 
which carries on its cover the name of John 
Landes who seems to have been a Pennsy!- 
vania weaver of the latter eighteenth 
century, one who probably prepared these 
designs to show his patrons. The names of 
old geometrical designs are fanciful and 
appealing, “Sunrise,” ““Checkers,” “Stripes 
and Squares,” “Maid of Orleans,” “Rose 
in the Valley,” “Missouri Trouble,” “New 
Jersey Dream,” “Washington’s Victory,” 
“Indian War,” “Guess Me,” “Wheel and 
Star,” “Lace and Compass.” It is inter- 
esting to compare these drafts with an old 
book in the Town Hall at Rothenburg, 
Germany, which gives designs of “Snow- 
balls,” “Lover’s Knots” and “Stags” for 
domestic weaving. 

The itinerant weaver developed more 
intricate designs than the home weaver 
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AMERICAN COVERLET, DATED 1836. 
THE GUNSAULUS COLLECTION 


could command; he included flowers, 
human figures, birds, fruit and animals 
with the geometric patterns of the older 
school. And often he wove his name and 
his home-place with the date and the name 
of the patron. Some of the coverlets in the 
present collection are signed by John 
Welty, Boonsbore, Md.; Archibald David- 
son, Ithaca, N. Y.; J. Cunningham, New 
Hartford, Conn.; J. Impson, N. Y.; A. W. 
Van Doren, Avon; W. Craig, Greenburg, 
lowa; Gabriel Miller, Bethlehem, Pa.; D. 
Cosley, Xenia, O. 

Selective examples from the celebrated 
collection founded by F. W. Gunsaulus and 
contributed to by Miss Emma Stevens, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, and Mrs. Emily C. 
Chadbourne, have been placed on view in 
the Decorative Arts Gallery L-4 until the 
middle of November. 

Among the coverlets in this collection is 
one called ‘‘Boston Town,” from the row 
of buildings in the border. This pattern is 
made in blue, red and white, double weave. 
Che center shows alternating sections of 
urns filled with grapes, pineapples and 
blossoms, and birds feeding their young, in 
nests circled by stars. One may imagine 
that the palm-trees between the buildings 


in the borders, and the quaintly ribbed 
roofs of some of the houses show the 
Oriental influence that meant so much to 
seacoast towns. 

Another coverlet, in blue and white, has 
a field of rosettes and stars and flowers; 
stags leaping in the main border, and in the 
side borders, views of the statehouse design, 
flanked by eagles with their motto, “E 
Pluribus Unum.” 

A third, woven for a Mary Fuller, shows 
a lion of Persian type in the field, and is 
elaborately bordered with fruit-laden trees 
and flying birds; under the trees a small 
dog, alternating with a man in an amusing 
square hat. 

Although the invention of machine weav- 
ing put the hand-weaver out of business in 
the mountains of the South, where so many 
traces of older days are still preserved, the 
weaving of coverlets has never been in 
disuse. Now the art is being revived and 
taught in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Pine Mountain School in 
Kentucky, at Berea College in Kentucky, 
and at Asheville, N. C. Buteven to those who 
do not aspire to create, the contemplation 
of an old American art industry is bound to 
be a pleasure. Bessie BENNETT 


AMERICAN COVERLET, “‘BOSTON TOWN” DESIGN. 
THE GUNSAULUS COLLECTION 
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FIG. I. COMBAT GROUPS FROM A KYLIX BY “THE BONN PAINTER” 


A KYLIX IN THE STYLE OF “THE BONN PAINTER” 


MONG the eighty Greek vases now 
on exhibition in the Classical Gallery 
is an early red-figured kylix (drink- 

ing cup),' found in Italy and purchased in 
Rome in 1889. In form it is the type with 
off-set rim and thick foot joined to the 
hollow stem on the exterior by a molding” 
and like many others of its period, it is 
decorated on the exterior with combat 
groups. The interior, as is often the custom 
in the early severe style, is taken up with a 
single figure, in this case a nude silen with 
long upraised ears, full beard, and a tail. 
(see p. 140.) His hair, which falls in three 
curls to his shoulders, is crowned by a red 
garland. In the field above are traces of an 
inscription: HO... KAAO. (retrograde), 
probably the familiar HO TAIS KAAOXZ, 
“the youth is fair,” which is to be regarded 
as a customary phrase of the day. 

Five youths decorate the reverse, all 
nude and all wearing Corinthian helmets, 
ornamented with the dash pattern. (Fig. 
1.) In the first combat group there are two 
youths with helmets down, the one at the 
right drawing sword and defending himself 
with his shield while the other, wounded 
and bearing a shield with a serpent device, 
runs away. In the center is a youth running 

INo. 89. 3 Height: 54 in. (13.1 cm.); diameter: 1534 in. 
(40.2cm.). Broken and mended. Restorations on the Silen’s 
back and tail; on the back of Theseus and one of the war- 


tiors on A. Some restoration on B. Interior and exterior 
designs are bounded with reserved lines. 


See L. D. Caskey, Geometry of Greek Vases, Boston, 1922, 
p. 133, No. 138. 


rapidly toward the right witha horse. Next, 
there stands a youth bearing spear and a 
shield with a wheel device, and last a youth 
with helmet up, who stoops to raise a shield 
decorated with wavy lines. All the profiles 
of the figures are painted in relief lines; 
the shields are drawn with incisions, and 
touches of red are used for the blood of the 
wounded youth and for the horse’s bridle. 
At the top are traces of the KAAOZ® in- 
scription and the letters H . TAIZ . . AOL 
can be made out. 

Somewhat the same scheme of composi- 
tion is followed in the design of the opposite 
side. (Fig. 2.) The first group is similar to 
the first group of the obverse, but both 
shields are without devices. The center is 
given to a very interesting picturing of 
Theseus roping the Marathonian Bull. The 
hero is represented as nude and as wearing a 
dotted fillet (band) in his hair and is en- 
gaged in drawing tight the rope with which 
he has thrown the bull on its left knee with 
head down. We know that the scene takes 
place out of doors, for behind Theseus, a 
tree with a few leaves is indicated. The 
last group shows a warrior bending over a 
fallen youth. 

Both warriors carry spears and plain 
shields, and the fallen one, who is wounded, 
wears a sword. The fillet in Theseus’ hair 
is painted with a dilute varnish; red is 
employed for the blood of the wounded 
youth and for traces of the rope. The 
letters HO. AIX occur. 
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FIG. 2. COMBAT GROUPS AND THESEUS ROPING THE MARATHONIAN BULL FROM THE KYLIX BY 
BONN PAINTER” 


The research on Greek ceramics, particu- 
larly of the earlier periods, has now reached 
such a developed state, that we may def- 
nitely place the kylix, not only in relation 
to its period, but to its painter. Professor 
Beazley of Oxford® has identified a surpris- 
ing number of separate artists, among 
them an anonymous master, the “Bonn 
Painter,’’* who takes his name from a kylix 
in the collection of the University of Bonn. 
Our vase bears certain unmistakable 
affinities with the vases signed by the 
potter Pamphaios. The theory is that a 
potter employed a number of artists in his 
studio, and among the workers under 
Pamphaios was one painter who decorated 
also for Nikosthenes, another potter of the 
period. Beazley began by calling this 
artist the “London Sleep and Death 
Painter” after a famous design of Sleep and 
Death bearing the body of Memnon on a 
kylix in the British Museum (British 
Museum E. 12) but in his later lists this 
anonymous workman is called the ‘‘Nikos- 
thenes Painter” because of his association 
with this second potter. To this group 
the “Bonn Painter,” the decorator of 
our kylix, belongs. He was a close imitator 
of the Nikosthenes Painter but is swifter 
and more careless in finish and design. 


See Altic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, 
Cambridge, 1918; Alfische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, 
Tiibingen, 1925; Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Oxford, 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1927; Greek Vases in Poland, 
Oxford, 1928, as well as numerous articles in the American 
Journal of Archaeology and the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
etc. 

‘See Beazley, Altische Vasenmaler pp. 45-46. 


“The Bonn Painter” seems content to 
reproduce the formulas of his day with 
little variation and with almost none of the 
vitality which makes this early group of 
vase painters so memorable. 

The motif of Theseus and the Bull finds 
close approximation on a fine early crater in 
the Albert Gallatin Collection in New York® 
and the style of our piece might be com- 
pared with a kylix in the collection of the 
Villa Giulia in Rome.* “The Bonn Painter” 
in Beazley’s list appears to have painted 
only five extant examples; our vase is to be 
added as sixth to the group and belongs 
somewhere in the decade, 520-510 B.c. 

Dantet Catton Ricu 


AN INSCRIBED GREEK VASE 


T was the custom of certain Athenian 

vase-painters of the fifth century B.c. 

to inscribe their wares with the names 

of famous youths, thereby complimenting 

the heroes of the day and gaining prestige 

for themselves. A white lekythos (oil-jug)' 

in the Classical Collection of the Art 

Institute is signed ETAION KAAOZ mean- 
ing “Euaion is fair.” 

Professor Beazley of Oxford, the greatest 


5Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Hoppin and Gallatin 
Collections, III Ic, Pl. 9, No. 8. 

®Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Villa Giulia, III Ic, Pl. 
28, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

INo. 07.19. Height: 12 3/16 in. (31 cm.). It is of the 
type described in Fairbanks, Athenian White Lekythoi, Vol. 
I. as Group C., Class 5. The vase was found in Athens; was 
formerly in the van Branteghem Collection (see Catalogue 
by Fréhner, No. 172 and was presented by Martin A. 
Ryerson in 1907. 
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WHITE LEKYTHOS IN THE CLASSICAL COLLECTION 
GIFT OF MARTIN A. RYERSON, 1907 


authority on Greek ceramics of this period, 
writing in the current number of The 
American Fournal of Archeology’ remarks, 
“The name Euaion occurs on a dozen 
vases,” usually as a love-name with kalos 
after it.... The dozen vases are not all 
by one painter, but they all belong to the 
same period; none of them can be earlier 
than 460 or later than at the outside 430, 
and 460 to 440 will probably cover them all. 
“The beautiful name is not a common one. 
According to Suidas, the poet Aeschylus 
had a son, tragedian like himself, called 
Euaion; and it has been conjectured, first, I 
Some Inscriptions on Vases II.” Vol. XXXIII (1927), 
July-September, pp. 361-7. 
*See Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, pp. 131-3: Monumenti 


Antichi Pubblicati per Cura della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 
Vol. XVII, Pl. 24, 1. 


think, by Studniczka, that the Euaion com- 
memorated on the vases is the son of 
Aeschylus. This conjecture is now con- 
firmed by a small white lekythos in 
Heidelberg.” Professor Beazley goes on to 
describe this vase and publishes the in- 
scription as ETAIQN KAAOZ AIZXTAO[T), 
meaning, “Euaion (son) of Aeschylus is 
fair.” 

The discovery of the patronymic in con- 
junction with Euaion is of particular inter- 
est in connection with our own lekythos. 
The design on the Art Institute vase shows 
a typical domestic scene, with a woman 
standing before a klisos (side-chair) and a 
basket. When in the van Branteghem 
Collection, the vase was overpainted with 
red and white, but after cleaning, these re- 
touches were found to be false, so that it is 
now displayed in its original condition. 
The drawing, which is unusually delicate 
and distinguished, is entirely done in lines 
of brown-black varnish. Two other leky- 
thoi, also the gift of Mr. Ryerson, are on 
exhibition in the same case in Gallery 5. 

Dantet Catron Ricu 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Miss Mackenzie’s “Tales of a Trav- 
eler’”’ for November will include the Cathe- 
dral towns. These talks are on Saturday 
morning at 9:20 and are free to all children. 


An AustrRiAN Exuisit from the Werkbund 
in Vienna, consisting of objects of modern 
industrial art including enamels, textiles, 
pottery, metal work in brass and silver, will 
be on display in the Students Gallery from 
November 18th to December 23rd. 


A Spectat Room for post-cards, cata- 
logues, and reproductions has recently been 
built out of part of Gallery 9. This new 
room, which is large and well-lighted, is 
accessibly placed but a step from the front 
door, and in it for the first time, one may 
see the number and variety of publications 
issued by the Art Institute. 


Tue Forty-Seconp Annual Exhibition 
of American Paintings and Sculpture is now 
on view in the Exhibition Galleries and 
will remain hanging until December 8. 
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DONATELLO’S STUDIO IN THE YEAR 1425 


Donatello’s studio in the year 1425 
has been presented to the Children’s 
Museum by Lorado Taft. The convincing 
impression which this miniature model 
gives of a moment in the life of that most 
fascinating of Renaissance periods, the 
early fifteenth century, is quite remarkable, 
and altogether entertaining. In our other 
Taft group, Donatello, a boy of fourteen, is 
looking with awe at the famous Pisano 
gates of the Baptistery at Florence with his 
faithful friend Brunelleschi; but here one 
feels that Donatello has now “arrived” as 
he stands in the center of his studio, chisel 
and hammer in hand, putting the finishing 
touches to his fine impressive ‘‘ Bald Head” 
as he loved to call it. Around the walls of 
the bottega are beautiful little models of 
some of the works of his first period, among 
them his Louis,” ‘St. George,” 
“Abraham and Isaac,” “St. John the 
Evangelist,” “‘St. Mark,” his Florentine 
lion, and the bust of Niccol6 da Uzzano. 
Very interesting as well is the group of 
men who have dropped in to see the ever 
friendly Donatello on this cold winter day. 
Ghiberti is easy to recognize for he looks 
remarkably as he did twenty-five years ago 
in our other group, even though he has 
finished his first set of gates and is about to 
start the long task of making the exquisite 
gates for the East side of the Baptistery. 
He is not at this time on very friendly 
terms with Brunelleschi with whom he has 
been associated on the great works for the 
Cathedral; but Brunelleschi is happily at 
work solving the problem of the great dome 
for Santa Maria del Fiore, and as he warms 
his back at the cozy fire in the corner he 
beams admiringly at his old friend Dona- 
tello and cares little that Ghiberti is quite 
noticeably ignoring his presence. Paolo 
Uccello is over at the left looking attentively 
at a relief which has the unusual perspec- 
tive always most interesting to him. At 
the right are the pious Fra Angelico in his 
Dominican robes, and Masaccio, strikingly 
like his self-portrait, with his apprentice, 
young Fra Filippo Lippi, in white Carmel- 


satin in plaster of 


DONATELLO’S STUDIO IN 1425. 
PLASTER MODEL, GIFT OF LORADO TAFT 


ite robes. On a stepladder at the right is 
Michelozzi working on the wall tomb of 
Pope John XXIII on which he and Dona- 
tello are collaborating. Two young boys 
are here also, Pagno di Lapo in conversa- 
tion with Michelozzi, and another, seated 
on the floor with his drawing board in his 
lap, making a measurement with his out- 
stretched pencil with one eye shut in the 
approved manner. 

An air of congenial good fellowship and 
relaxation pervades the studio. Perhaps it 
is only momentary for the great patron 
Cosimo de’ Medici, as yet unnoticed, is 
coming through the half open door to watch 
the progress of his protégé and one sup- 
poses that his coming will bring all to 
attention with bows of respect. 

The setting is well lighted from above 
with invisible electric lights so that in the 
absence of Italian sunlight coming through 
a skylight we can still study these noble 
little figures in their charming Renaissance 
background. HELEN MACKENZIE 


Framep colored reproductions of the 
famous paintings in the Art Institute, suit- 
able for holiday gifts, may be found at the 
new sales desk in the Museum. 
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PRINTS BY KITAGAWA UTAMARO 


NEW PATTERN OF BROCADE” BY UTAMARO 
THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


HE opening fall exhibition of Japan- 

I ese prints from the Clarence Bucking- 

ham Collection will be entirely de- 
voted to Kitagawa Utamaro, who lived 
between the years 1754 and 1806. This 
artist is generally recognized as the central 
personage in the last group of great figure 
designers which includes Sharaku, Utamaro, 
Eishi and Toyokuni. After Utamaro’s day 
there was a very marked decline in the 
prints dealing with human subjects. The 
two great landscape artists, Hokusai and 
Hiroshige, opened up a new world of their 
own and therein attained great heights, but 
the superb mastery of figure drawing seems 
suddenly to pass away with the close of 
Utamaro’s life. 

The real name of this artist was Kitagawa 
Yusuke and in his early life he used the 
signature Toyoaki. He studied under 
Toriyama Sekiyen, as we are told in the 
preface of his book, Yehon Mushi Erabi, 
“Book of Insects,” published in 1788, a 
beautiful reprint of which is shown with 
other original books illustrated by Utamaro, 


chosen from the Ryerson Collection. At 
first like many other print designers 
Utamaro drew representations of actors. 
These he soon abandoned and consequently 
such subjects are rare and very desirable; 
there are three in the Buckingham Collec- 
tion. Among his other early works are 
charming surimono, prints issued for 
special occasions; these he generally drew 
in the large long format. 

While his actor prints reflect the influence 
of Shunshé, his earliest diptychs which ap- 
peared about 1781-83 have a marked 
resemblance to Shigemasa and in many of 
his early prints the spell of Kiyonaga is 
evident in the arrangement of the tall 
figures and in the broad landscape vistas 
which open up the background. 

It was not long, however, before his own 
distinct style matured and from 1790 on we 
find some of his greatest portraits drawn on 
a large scale, a style which one always 
associates with Utamaro. To this period 
belongs the favorite print of Okita of 
Naniwa-ya which is represented in the 
present exhibition. The young tea-house 
maid, clad in a pale blue kimono now faded 
to gray, is facing left, about to present a cup 
of tea placed on a black lacquer tray. The 
background in this print is of mica. This 
surface was a favorite one with Utamaro. 
Here it is left white but often it is mixed 
with a color; in either case it is admirably 
adapted to setting off his portraits and 
lending an interesting contrast in texture 
to the soft folds of the garments. Equally 
beautiful is the figure of a young woman in 
black reading a love-letter. She also faces 
left and stands in much the same position 
as Okita and yet Utamaro has so vividly 
translated her personality into line that 
one immediately feels the distinction of the 
two characters. One of his outstanding 
powers is this very intense interest in ex- 
pressing character in the features of his 
subjects. In the large number of the half- 
length portraits and in the greater number 
of his large head studies there is an alert- 
ness, an intensity and a variety of emotion 
which makes each one distinctly different. 
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He followed the half-length portraits by 
an interesting series of “Three Beauties of 
the Yoshiwara,” pyramidally arranged. 
Three prints from this series are shown. In 
one of them the two figures in the fore- 
ground wear green gauze head-dresses—the 
figure behind stands with head uncovered. 
In its exquisite combination of color this 
print is unexcelled, for the delicate greens, 
pinks and yellows are set off by a pearly 
background and the blacks of the coiffures 
give interesting accents to the light color 
harmony. 

About 1790 Utamaro began using a 
yellow ground. It forms a pleasing setting 
for one of his most appealing portraits, the 
kneeling figure of Hinazura of Chojiya, clad 
in a violet kimono and holding a fan in her 
upraised hands. There is a sweet wistful- 
ness in her attitude as well as her face. An- 
other charming figure is that of the woman 
seated and engaged in selecting hemp fibres 
for spinning. The ground in this print is 
light gray. She holds some of the threads 
in her mouth and examines a strand which 
she is drawing from a bowl in front of her. 
The print is in excellent condition and the 
blue so often faded retains its pristine 
freshness. Here one feels the great power of 
Utamaro’s brush in the sweeping lines of 
drapery and in the suggested contour of the 
body beneath. 

The woman with the gauze fan, illus- 
trated, is one of the many studies of large 
heads in which Utamaro surpassed all 
others. Occasionally these are simply por- 
traits of beautiful women; but generally 
they represent famous courtesans of the 
day or popular waitresses in the tea-houses. 
An interesting series completely represented 
in the Buckingham Collection is that of the 
six girls whose names along with those of 
the tea-houses appear in rebus form. 

Some of Utamaro’s most appealing de- 
signs illustrate scenes of motherhood. They 
are full of understanding and tenderness 
and show a very pleasing side of the artist’s 
character. A typical example is that of the 
mother nursing her child while a servant 
standing outside the mosquito net solicit- 
ously looks on. 

In the diptych called “The Kitchen,” 


‘WOMAN WITH A GAUZE FAN” BY UTAMARO 
THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


another child is seen hanging over the 
shoulder of his mother and peeking out to 
see a woman peel an eggplant. Two other 
women stand near a stove, one blowing up 
the fire, the other leaning back to escape 
a blast of steam. This particular diptych 
was made about 1794 after Utamaro had 
developed his own style. The influence of 
Kiyonaga has completely vanished here as 
one may see in comparing it with the early 
triptych, “The Garden Party at Hyak- 
kayen.” 

Utamaro was fond of experimenting in 
many ways. He used a brocade design as a 
background for some of his large head 
studies which in spite of its bold insistency 
is very effective. In the picture entitled “A 
New Pattern of Brocade,” he omitted the 
calligraphic outline everywhere except on 
face and hands. The rhythmic repetition 
of the pattern spacings lends a great sweep 
to the picture and is a daring accomplish- 
ment without the usual medium of outline. 
In the upper left-hand corner the artist 
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adds a whimsical inscription, part of which — their graceful motions and poses as they 
signifies this thought: “The spirit of my engage in the duties or fancies contained 
brush is fine and the calligraphic outline in _ in one day of their life. “The Hour of the 
black even though it be rough and sketchy Snake,” nine to eleven in the morning, is 
is instinct with life [a boast no doubt that one of the finest of these designs; the tall 
here he has omitted it]. Though prints be figure in the bathrobe stands before her 
made with many colors yet as in shallow kneeling attendant who offers a cup of tea 
Chinese paintings the graceful forms of the and throws an alert look over her shoulder. 
figures may be lost. Therefore the fee of _ In the “Hour of the Dog,” seven to nine in 
my brush is as high as my nose.”” A com-_ the evening, we see again Utamaro’s in- 
panion print to this one represents a girlin timate understanding of human emotions. 
figured kimono holding a fan. Here again What interesting secret is passing between 
the artist adds an amusing explanation. the gorgeously clad courtesan and her 
Both of these subjects come from a series devoted little attendant? 
entitled “New Patterns of Brocade in In the present exhibition one will readily 
Utamaro’s Style.” recognize that Utamaro treated a variety 
The full figures in the famous set repre- of subjects in a variety of forms and sizes 
senting the twelve hours of the day ad- and that in each type, whether it be in 
mirably illustrate Utamaro’s power of _ single portraits, in groups of two or three 
using his brush. Whether standing or figures or in diptychs, triptychs or pentap- 
kneeling, these stately creatures are alive tychs, he was a master draughtsman and a 
and one is intensely interested in seeing master designer. HELEN GuNSAULUS 


EXHIBITIONS 


June 1—Ocrtoser 25—Japanese Prints by Contemporary Artists. Gallery Hs. 


SEPTEMBER 18—NovemBER 20—Etchings of Children and Animals from the Collections 
of the Print Department. The Children’s Museum. 


Octroser 1—NovemBer 30—Mezzotints by David Lucas after Constable. Gallery rg. 


15-NoveMBER 15—American Coverlids from the Gunsaulus Collection. Gal- 
lery L-4. 
Ocroper 15—Brocade Exhibition. Gallery A-3.. 
Octoser 18—NoveMBER 30—Prints presented in memory of William McCallin McKee. 
Gallery 12. 
Selection of Etchings by Rembrandt from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. 


Gallery 18. 
Recent additions to The Albert Roullier Memorial Collection. Gallery 13. 


Ocroser 24—DecemsBer 8—Forty-Second Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G51—G6r. 


NoveMBER I—JANUARY I—Japanese Prints by Utamaro. Gallery Hs. 
NoveMBER 25—JaNnuary 1—Book Trails, The Children’s Museum. 


DecemMBeR 5—JANUARY 26—First International Exhibition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving. The Print Galleries. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN HOME 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


NoveMBER 4—Homes under the English Queens, Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne. 11—France under 
oe Louis’. 18—England under the Georges. 25—New England and Spanish 
olonial. 


DecEMBER 2—The Empire and Victorian Era. g—L’Art Moderne. 


B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 TO I:15 P.M. 
NoveMBER 5—Seurat and Modigliani. 12—Gauguin. 19—Van Gogh. 26—Cézanne. 


DeceMBER 3—Matisse. 10—Picasso. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 


NovemBeR 1—Painting a Landscape. 8—Painting Imaginative Compositions. 15—Modern De- 
signing. 22—Stenciling and Block Printing. 29—Tie-Dyeing and Batiking. 


DecemBER 6—Etching and Lithography. 13—Composing to Music. 


D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRipayYs, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


NovemMBeR 1—Portraits in the Annual American Exhibition. 8—Landscapes in the Annual 
American Exhibition. 15—Sculpture in the Annual American Exhibition. 22— 
Symbolic Paintings in the Annual American Exhibition. 29—Ultra-modern Paint- 
ings in the Annual American Exhibition. 


DecemBeR 6—Summary of the Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and Sculpture. 13— 
Paintings of the Christmas Spirit in the Permanent Collections. 


E. PROCESSES OF MODERN ART (STUDIO DEMONSTRATIONS) 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 


NovemBer 1—Painting Imaginative Compositions. 8—Modern Designing. 15—Stenciling and 
Block Printing. 22—Tie-Dyeing and Batiking. 2g—Etching and Lithography. 


DecemBER 6—Composing to Music. 13—Paintiag the Winter Scene. 


THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P.M. 
NoveMBER 2—Painting Out of Doors. 9—Imaginary Pictures. 16—Making your own Designs. 
23—Stenciling and Block Printing. 30—Tie-Dye and Batik. 


DecemBerR 7—Pictures to Music. 14—Painting the Winter Scene. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL aT 2:30 P.M. 
NovEMBER 
s—Lecture: ‘‘ New Forms in Art—Do They Get Us Anywhere?” Rollo Walter Brown, 
author, and lecturer at Harvard University. 


Course of three lectures on the Cities of Italy and Their Gift to Civilization, 
given by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer: 


12—*‘ Rome: The Center of the World.” 
19—‘‘Venice: The City of Golden Dreams.” 
26—“‘ Florence: The Heart of the Renaissance.” 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 
FuLLeRTON 


Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 
The Cafeteria will be open on Sunday from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES 


The following lectures offered during November are open to anyone upon payment of five dollars 
for twelve lectures. For the sketch classes there is a special fee. 


ART CENTERS OF GERMANY AND CENTRAL EUROPE. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 
Munich. Some towns of South Germany. Vienna I. Vienna II. 

A SURVEY OF ART AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mon- 
pays AT 6:15. Miss Parker. 17th & 18th century decorative arts in England. English 18th 
century painting. Forty-second American Exhibition. French Romantic painting. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. Greek architecture. 
Roman architecture I. Roman architecture IJ. Early Christian and Byzantine architecture. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Wepnespays at 7:30. Miss Mullen. Forty-second 
American Exhibition I. Forty-second American Exhibition II. Tudor & 18th century decorative 
arts. English 18th century painting. 

ART IN THE UNITED STATES. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Washington I. Washington 
II. Philadelphia. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF INTERIOR DECORATION. Tuurspays at 1:30. Miss Chamberlain. 


Color schemes and color. Furniture selection and arrangement. Windows and window treatments. 
Selection and use of pictures. 

THE HISTORY OF ART. Fripays atit:00. Miss Parker. Roman architecture. Roman sculpture. 
Early Christian and Byzantine architecture. Early Christian painting and sculpture. 

ART CENTERS OF FRANCE ANDITALY. Fripays at 6:30. Miss Parker. Normandy and Brit- 
tany. Art in southern France. Milan. Venice. 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. Saturpays aT 9:20. Free to all children. Miss Mackenzie. Durham 
and York. Lincoln and Peterborough. Ely and Cambridge. London. 


SKETCH. CLASSES FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Drawing and painting from a costumed 
model. Tuespays aT 10:00. Mrs. Stevens, Instructor. Fripays at 1:30. Miss Hyde, Instructor. 


The Department of Museum Instruction will arrange gallery talks or lectures for clubs by appoint- 
ment. Classes from schools may also arrange to see the collections under guidance. Application for 


this service should be made to Miss Helen Parker. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Dr. Edgar H. Albers 
Paul I. Aldrich 

Mrs. Harry T. Alexander 
Josephine Turner Allin 
Milton K. Altschul 

Mrs. Harold V. Amberg 
Mrs. Harve G. Badgerow 
John N. Bantsolas 

N. W. Baumgarden 
Jack A. Benjamin 

Mrs. Carrie A. Bialy 
Mrs. Max Biesenthal 
Mrs. Fred G. Bohnen 
George S. Borovik 

Mrs. Lahman V. Bower 
Dr. Charles T. Brady 
Merritt C. Bragdon, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank C. Caldwell 
Mrs. Milton H. Callner 
Mrs. Effa S. Carlson 
Wm. Sherman Carson 
Mrs. Leona Chase 

Miss Mispah Chenier 
Mrs. Margaret S. Clark 
Mrs. H. Ring Clauson 
Mrs. Arthur B. Cochrane 
Mrs. Harry Conners 
Mrs. Leslie Craven 
Mrs. Andrew J. Dallstream 
C. Ashley Deneen 

Mrs. Edward E. Dore 
Miss Jessie F. Duncan 
Miss Sara Christine Eklund 
Mrs. Charles J. Faust 
Miss Elvira Fluke 

Mrs. Kellam Foster 
Mrs. Earle B. Fowler 
Mrs. Burton R. Freer 
Mrs. Joseph Friedman 
Mrs. John P. Garriott 
Mrs. Frank L. Gerwig 
J. T. Gillick 

Mrs. Sol H. Goldberg 
Mrs. John C. Hall 

Mrs. A. P. Hard 

Lyle Harper 

Dr. Edwin M. Harrison 
Mrs. Hugo S. Hertel 
Mrs. John A. Hertel 
Mrs. L. Hoerdt 

Miss Ruth Holdoway 


Mrs. Charles R. Holton 
Dr. Ludwig F. Hooge 
Mrs. Carl Howe 

Richard W. Howes 

Mrs. William H. Hulswit 
Mrs. Willis H. Hutson 
Mrs. Pleda H. Jackson 
Mrs. E. G. Jacobs 

Mrs. C. H. Janes 

Mrs. Christian E. Jarchow 
Emil A. Henisch 

Mrs. A. G. Johnson 

Mrs. Joseph M. Johnson 
Miss Irene C. Jordan 
Charles Kinghan 

Miss Dorothy Alden Koch 
Paul W. Koch 

Miss Gertrude L. Kohnert 
Mrs. David J. Korp 

Dr. Hedwig S. Kuhn 

Mrs. Jonas Kuppenheimer 
Mrs. Maurice LeBosquet 
Mrs. Joseph Edgar Lee 
Miss Adelaide Leighton 
Mrs. William Lester 

Mrs. A. C. Levis 

Mrs. Walker O. Lewis 
Mrs. Martin Linz 

Merle C. Litt 

Richard J. Loewenthal 
Miss Ruth Elizabeth Long 
Mrs. Edwin Cooley Loomis 
William H. Lovell 

Mrs. F. C. Lowrey 

Mrs. Erling H. Lunde 
Mrs. Edward C. Lutz 
Mrs. Frank W. McDonald 
John A. McDougall 
Andrew C. Metzger 

Mrs. Herbert S. Mills, Jr. 
Mrs. W. F. Moncreiff 
Mrs. J. E. Morgan 

Dr. L. M. Munson 

Mrs. Henry K. Myers 
Mrs. Oscar E. Nadeau 
Arthur R. Niemz 

Mrs. Mark Oliver 

I. D. Padorr 

Mrs. Jacob R. Paschen 
Miss Mabel Katherine Pearse 
Edward F. Peil 


THE RESTAURANT 


Mrs. Edwin L. Petrie 
Mrs. Holman D. Pettibone 
Mrs. F. E. Place 

Miss Coventry Platt 
Rev. William J. Plunkett 
Mrs. Morgan W. Price 
Mrs. Alfred E. Putman 
Mrs. R. R. Raymoth 
Mrs. C. Lynn Reyburn 
Mrs. Joseph E. Rhodes 
Mrs. H. Jane Rice 

J. Henri Ripstra 

Mrs. Albert S. Roebuck 
Mrs. Arthur W. Rogers 
Mrs. R. Boynton Rogers 
Miss Nettie Rothblum 
Julia S. Schoenberg 

Mrs. Joseph Schroth 
Mrs. Charles Segal 

Ruth E. Segur 

Mrs. F. E. Shelhamer 
John N. Shillestad 

Mrs. Arthur Hart Simons 
Mrs. Dwight Smith 

Mrs. Wilbur L. Snook 
Mrs. Roy Snyder 

Frank F. Spreyne 

Mrs. W. W. Steven 
Elliott Stevenson 

Miss Jessie F. Sutton 
George L. Teller 

Henry F. Tenney 

Mrs. Fred L. Thompson 
Mrs. Kent Tomhagen 
Mrs. James M. Troxel 
Mrs. Rose A. Umenhofer 
Mrs. Lawrence Vivirito 
Mrs. John M. Volkhardt 
Mrs. Condit Voorhees 
Mrs. Thomas P. Wade 
Mrs. Frances Watson 
Mrs. A. L. Weixel 

Mrs. Stewart Weston 
Miss Lydia E. Whitted 
Mrs. Harry Williams 
Mrs. G. H. Wilson 

Mrs. Edward G. Woods 
Miss Gertrude M. Wronski 
Mrs. Elsa Goldy Young 
Mrs. John L. Zacharias, Sr. 
Harry Zelzer 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. On Sun- 
day the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sun- 
day, serving table d’héte and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon 


tea from 2 to 4:45. 


Arrangements for parties and special luncheons may be made with Miss Aultman. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 


Martin A. Ryerson Honorary President 
Frank G. Locan Honorary 
O. GoopMaNn Vice-Presidents 
PotreR PALMER President 
Rospert ALLERTON 

Cyrus McCormick, JR. Vice-Presidents 
Percy B. Eckuart 
Watter B. Treasurer 
Rosert B. HarsHe Director 


Cuartes H. BurKHOLDER Secretary 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Tnrector Rosert B. HarsHe 


Assistant Director . CHARLES FaBens KELLEY 


Secretary and Business Manager 
Cuarces H. BurKHOLDER 


Curator of Painting and Sculpture 


Rosert B. HarsHe 


Assistant Curator of Painting 
Dante Catton 


Oriental Art 
. Fapens KELLey 


in Oriental Art 
Jutre 


Keeper of Japanese Prints . HELEN GuNSAULUS 


Curator of Buckingham Prints 
Freperick W. GookIn 


Adeisor of Muhammadan Art 
Artuur Upuam Pope 
Curator of Decorative Arts. Bessie BENNETT 


Curator of the Children’s Museum 
HELEN MAcKENZIE 
Membe Dept. Guy U. Youne 


Manager of Printing and Publications 

Wa ter J. SHERWOOD 
Dean of the School . CHARLES FaBENS KELLEY 
Extension Lecturer . Duptey Crarrs Watson 


Head of eee of Museum Instruction 
HELEN PaRKER 


Superintendent of Buildings James F. McCaspe 


NUDE SILEN ON INTERIOR OF A KYLIX 
BY “THE BONN PAINTER” 
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